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“FROM THE 15TH CENTURY—a genuine Ming vase,” sings old Chen 
Ti in his high-pitched voice.. His lean hands caress the lustrous 
surface. The customers nod knowingly. Chen Ti can read the 


—_ erness in their eyes. In the quiet shop, time seems to stand 
“Crossroads of the werld—arended Front Street, still before the ancient treasure. 
at the Caribbean entrance to the Panam ofanal. 





















































“CARLOS’ SHIPMENT OF '51’ PENS IS HERE!” A grinning face i Mg THE RICHES OF CHEN Ti—and all Colon—can scarce com- 
poked through the doorway to shout the news in Spanish pete! Fiery-eyed jewels from India... Italian mosaics 
Parker 51’s again available! The scurry of feet grows . . . fingerpieces of imperial jade . . . perfume from Paris... 
louder. Within the shop, the spell is broken. The cloth of gold . . . collectors’ items of ivory and porcelain 
Ming vase? “‘Perhaps another time,”’ the . . all must wait. Chen Ti shakes his wise old head. 
prospects say as they join the crowd. “Always it is this way on Parker day,” he says. 






























Famed on six eontinents... 
THE WORLD'S MOST-WANTED PEN! 


To Americans—so with those in far-away lands—the Parker 
“51” is a cherished writing instrument. Here is a pen that 
is eagerly sought after for its tapered beauty—its perfect 
balance—its magical ability to write dry with wet ink! In- 
deed, throughout the world this fine pen has become a 
badge of distinction for the fortunate ones who own one. 

Visit your Parker dealer now. Discover for yourself why 
on every continent—in every language—the Parker ‘‘51”’ 
is the world’s most-wanted pen! 


PARKER ‘51° 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Democrat Donkey 


day in November is an important 

day for U.S. citizens. On that day, 
registered voters cast their ballots for 
the men and women they want to gov- 
ern them. 

This year, Election Day falls on No- 
vember 5. A total of 435 Representa- 
tives, 35 Senators, and 34 Governors 
will be elected on that day. (See chart 
for the officials each state will elect.) 
In many states, members of state legis- 
latures and of other branches of local 
government will also be chosen. 

A Presidential election will not be 
held this vear. The next Presidential 
election will be held in 1948. 

The next Congress, which will meet 
in January, will be the 80th in U.S. 
history. All of the members of the 
House of Representatives will be chosen 
on November 5. But only one-third of 
the Senators will be elected. 

Representatives serve for a term of 
two years. They must be at least 25 
vears old. If born in a foreign land, they 
must be U.S. citizens for at least seven 

before becoming candidates for 
office. 

The number of Representatives each 

‘ has is in proportion to its popu- 
lation. Usually, for every 300,000 
peuple there is one Representative. 

There are 96 Senators —two Sena- 
tors for each of the 48 states. They are 


T HE first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
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“Maine held its elections on September 9. Except in a Presidential election year, when elections are held on the same day in all 48 states, Maine's 
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elected for a term of six years, and 
every two years the terms of one-third 
(32) of the Senators expire. 

This year, 35 seats in the Senate are 
being contested. North Dakot., Idaho, 
and Kentucky will each vote for a 
Senator to complete the unexpired 
terms of Senators who have resigned 
or died. 

A candidate for the Senate must be 
at least 30 years old. If born in a for- 
eign land, he must be a citizen of the 
U.S. for at least nine years. 

In addition to members of Congress, 
34 Governors will be elected. 


WHAT ELECTIONS MEAN 


At the top of this page are shown 
the Democratic donkey and the Repub- 
lican elephant — the traditional symbols 
of our two largest political parties. 

Both the Democrats_.and the Repub- 
licans are doing their best to win the 
elections. The party whose candidates 
win the most seats in Congress and the 
most gubernatorial* posts will have 
great influence on our country’s foreign 
and domestic policies. A Republican 
victory in the Congressional elections 
would also give the Republicans higher 
hopes for victory in the 1948 presiden- 
tial elections. 

In the 79th Congress, the Demo- 
crats held 238 of the 435 seats in the 
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avoid the heavy November snows which make travel to and from rural polls difficult. 





Republican Elephant 


House of Representatives. The Repub- 
licans held 192. Two seats were held 
by minor political parties, and three 
seats were vacant. 

To win control of the House of 
Representatives away from the Demo- 
crats; the Republicans must win 26 
seats in the elections —in addition to 
holding the 192 seats they controlled 
in the last House. ° 

To win control of the Senate, the 
Republicans must win at least ten of 
the 35 Senatorial seats in addition to 
holding the 39 seats they controlled in 
the Senate of the 79th Congress. 

This year’s elections are particularly 
important because the 80th Congress 
will be asked to deal with some of our 
country’s most serious problems. Such 
matters as the cost of living, housing, 
labor and management disputes, veter- 
ans’ legislation, and fair employment 
practices will come before Congress. 

Both the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans are confident of victory in the 
elections. 

In their campaign to win voters’ sup- 
port, the Democrats charge that the 
Republican members of Congress en- 
abled prices to rise by opposing price 
control. The Republicans blame Presi- 
dent Truman’s Democratic administra- 
tion for the recent strikes, and for the 


shortage of many consumer goods. 


* Means word is defined on p. 21. 
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voters cast their ballot early 





















































































































































































































HIS week we travel north of 
Chile to Peru, the fourth larg- 
est country of South America. 

Peru is best known as the home of 
the great Inca Empire that flour- 
ished long before Spain’s conquista- 
dores pushed their way through the 
New World. Conquistadores is the 
Spanish name for the soldiers who 
conquered American lands _ for 
Spain. 

For the Spaniards, the lure of Peru 
was gold. They came to the New 
World, not to build colonies, but to 
find as much treasure as they could. 
Tales of Peru’s great wealth reached 
them in Panama where they had 
landed years before they ever heard 
of Peru. 

In 1531, a ruthless conqueror set 
out to win new riches and glory for 
Spain. He was Francisco Pizarro, a 
former swineherd. 


T 


WHAT PIZARRO FOUND 


Accompanied by less than 200 
men, Pizarro landed on the Peruvian 
coast near Cajamarca in 1532. He 
found a highly civilized tribe of In- 
dians living in great cities. These 
people were the Incas, ruled by an 
emperor called the Inca. 

The Incas first settled in the valley 
of Cuzco, where they founded their 
magnificent capital about the 12th 
century. Soon, they spread out to 
the rest of Peru and into Chile, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

Throughout these lands today 
stand ruins of their great civilization. 

The Incas were fine craftsmen and 
engineers. They were master potters. 
Many of their portrait water jars 
(jars shaped as human heads) have 
been preserved. We show photo- 
graphs of three of them on this page. 
The one in the middle is the head of 
an Incan soldier. 

The Incas built high protective 
walls, still standing, of huge boul- 
ders carefully fitted together. 


PORTRAIT WATER JARS (photos at 
left) found among the ruins of the 
great Inca civilization in Peru. 

Photos courtesy of Pan American Union 
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To irrigate dry fields, the Incas 
constructed _stone-lined _— gutters 
through which mountain streams 
could flow. Modern engineers are 
still amazed by the smooth roads 
and suspension bridges which these 
Indians were able to build with their 
crude tools. Along the mountainside, 
they constructed terraces supported 
by stone walls. These terraces they 
filled with soil scooped up from the 
valleys below and made into farm- 
ing strips because they did not have 
enough good land. Land was par- 
celed out among families each year 
according to their needs. 

The most beautiful buildings were 
in the capital city. Here was the re- 
splendent Temple of the Sun cov- 
ered with slabs of gold. The Incas 
honored the sun which they believed 
to be their ancestor. In 1912, arche- 
ologists* discovered the ruins of an 
ancient fortress, Machu Picchu, high 
up in the Andes. 

The Incas wove cloth of beautiful 
colors and design. Handicrafts were 
passed on from father to son. Only 
the rich were taught science, law, 
and the arts. The Incas did not read 
and write as we do today, but they 
kept their records on quipus. These 
quipus were multi-covered, knotted 
cords. Each color and knot had a 
special meaning. 


FALL OF THE INCAS 


Most of the Inca culture was de- 
stroyed by the Spaniards who re- 
placed it with their own. 

Shortly after reaching Peru, Pizarro 
imprisoned the Inca, Atahualpa, ex- 
acted a huge tribute of gold and 
silver, and finally murdered him. In 
1534, when the Inca capital of Cuzco 
fell, the conquest of Peru was com- 
plete. 

Pizarro became governor of the 
new territory. Halfway down the 
coastline of Peru, he built a new 
capital which he called the City of 
Kings. It is still the capital, but its 
name is now Lima. For seven years, 
he governed Peru in the name of 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 
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Spain, enslaving the Indiaris and 
forcing them to work the mines for 
gold and silver. 

Pizarro was the first, and by no 
means the last, of Spanish rulers 
who carried off Peru’s riches to 
Spain. For close to three centuries 
Peru was the center of Spanish life 
south of the equator. Early in the 
19th century, Peru was caught up in 
the tide of independence that broke 
Spain’s grip on the western hemi- 
sphere. 

Peru's independence was won for 
her by outsiders. San Martin, libera- 
tor of Argentina, came up from the 
south and declared Peru independ- 
ent on July 28, 1821. From the north 
came the forces of Simon Bolivar, led 
by his able lieutenant, General 
Sucre. Sucre defeated the Spanish 
army at Ayacucho on December 9, 
1824. Spain was forced to admit de- 
feat. 

This year (1946) Peruvians cele- 
brated the 125th anniversary of their 
independence, dating from San Mar- 
tin’s declaration of independence in 
1821. Their country’s record as a 
free nation has been marked by 
many changes — sometimes revolu- 
tions. Peru has had many dictators 
and many constitutions. Her people 
are now governed by the nation’s 
fifteenth constitution. 

Peru is a republic with a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a congress 
— elected by men over 21, or mar- 
ried men over 18, who can read — 
and a Supreme Court. Women may 
vote in local elections, but men must 
vote in all elections. 

Dr. Jose Luis Bustamante Rivero 
is President of Peru. A former uni- 
versity professor, he was elected on 
June 10, 1945, for a six-year term. 


MINERAL WEALTH TODAY 


Peru still holds*vast treasures of 
mineral wealth. Gold and silver are 
important exports, but oil and cop- 
per now bring in more money than 
the precious metals. Peru also ex- 
ports antimony, lead, and tungsten. 
She is the world’s largest producer 
of vanadium, used to make steel 
stronger, and bismuth, used in medi- 
cines. 

Oil is drilled along Peru’s northern 
coastline. Most other minerals and 
metals are mined in the sierra, or 
mountain chain. 

Peru is sliced in half by the Andes 
Mountains’ which reach their loftiest 
peaks within her’ borders. The 


mountains are broken by fertile pla- 
teaus and deep valleys where living 
is very pleasant. Three-fourths of the 
people, live in the sierra region. 
Peru's total population is 7,271,654. 

West of the mountains is the dry 
coastal plain bordering on the Pa- 
cific. East of the Andes slopes the 
montana, a densely-forested, trop- 
ical area difficult to reach. Montana 
means mountain, but actually Peru’s 
montana region is not mountainous. 

Along the coast are the chief cities 
— Lima, the capital, the great port of 
Callao, and Trujillo. These cities fre- 
quently have been shaken by earth- 
quakes. Scarcely a building stands in 
Callao which does not show the 
scars of the earth’s upheavals. 

The coastal plain is fertile but 
arid. As in Chile, the high mountains 
prevent the Atlantic trade winds 
from dropping their moisture on the 
western part of the country. Farm- 
ing is carried on by irrigation, the 
farms being watered from small 
rivers flowing down the mountains. 
The chief crops are cotton, sugar 
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(Peru’s main agricultural exports), 
coffee, flax, rice, and grapes. 

Peru is a warm country, lying di- 
rectly below Ecuador through which 
the equator passes. Her climate, 
however, is much cooler than neigh- 
boring Brazil’s. The Humboldt Cur- 
rent, moving north from the Ant- 
arctic, cools the tropical air. It covers 
Lima and other coastline cities with 
a dense mist for a good part of 
the year. 

Twenty to thirty miles wide, the 
coastal plain is the cultural, com- 
mercial, and. industrial center of 
Peru. Here lives the ruling class — 
the whites of Spanish blood. Here, 
too, are the mills that turn out cotton 
and woolen textiles, leather goods, 
cement, chemicals, drugs, foodstuffs, 
and “Panama” hats, made of a palm 
called jipijapa. 

Off the mainland are several tiny 
islands belonging to Peru. On these 
islands thrive large families of birds. 
Their droppings, called guano, are 
preserved in the dry air. Rich in 
nitrates and potash, these droppings 
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TOWN “ON TOP OF THE WORLD.” 
Gerro de Pasco, Peru, is 13,675 feet above sea level. 


are a valuable fertilizer and are sold 
to other countries in addition to 
being used to improve Peru's own 
soil. 

Now we come to the mountains or 
sierra, which run a length of 1,500 
miles and a width of two to three 
hundred miles. Its green valleys are 
dotted by the tiny adobe huts of the 
Indians. Along its gentler slopes rise 
the terraced farms built many hun- 
dreds of years ago by the Incas. 

On these terraces and along the 
valleys, farmers raise wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, a winter grain called 
quinoa, and potatoes. Peru, not Ire- 
land, is the home of the potato. 

Crops are carried to market by 
the llama, a member of the camel 
family. The llama is as important to 
Peru as the burro is to Mexico and 
as the automobile is to the U. S. 
farmer. The llama is raised for wool 
as well as for carrying freight. It 
shares pastures with another wool- 
bearing animal, the alpaca. 

From the mines of the Andes — 
owned by U. S. and British com- 
panies — comes most of Peru’s min- 
eral wealth. Around Cerro de Pasco 
are rich deposits of copper, lead, 
tungsten, bismuth, antimony, vana- 
dium. Mining, though providing 
work for only five per cent of the 
population, supplies the government 
with most of its money. 

Peru of the sierra has two princi- 
pal cities. One is the ancient capital 
of the Incas, Cuzco, which Pizarro 
largely destroyed and upon which 
the Spanish built a new city. The 
other is Arequipa, 7,550 feet above 


Mining town of 


Ewing Galloway 


sea level, the nation’s second largest 
city, and the trade center for the in- 
terior. 

Few people live in the montana. 
Its climate is hot, humid, and gen- 
erally unpleasant. Through it flows 
Peru's most important river, the Ma- 
ranon. This river is really the upper 
part of the Amazon. In its forests 
grow the majestic mahogany and 
cedar and rubber and cinchona 
trees. From the bark of the cinchona 
comes quinine, used to prevent and 
cure malaria. 

Another medicinal plant which 
grows wild in Peru is the coca plant. 
The juice from its leaves is used in 
making cocaine. Peruvian Indians 
chew the coca leaves. 


THE PEOPLE 


There are fewer people in Peru to- 
day than there were in the days of 
the Incas. The whites form a very 
small part of the population. But 
while their number is small, their in- 
fluence is great. They control the 
economic, political, and social life 
of the country. Half of the people of 
Peru are full-blooded Indians, de- 
scendants of the Incas. There are 
many mestizos in the lowlands, and 
Negroes, Chinese and Japanese 
along the coast. 

The Indians of the sierra live in 
adobe huts, too small for comfort. 
The men wear ponchos (blankets 
with a slit in the center for their 
heads), and the women brighten up 
the fields with their red flannel skirts 
and capes and their “Panama” hats. 

By law, the young Peruvian must 





LLAMA BEING LOADED. Indian llama driver loading 
cargo on this Peruvian beast of burden. 
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go to school from the time he is 
seven years old until he is 14. Since 
this is a new law, there are many 
adults who cannot read or write. 
Those who cannot read Spanish, 
cannot vote. 

Most Peruvians speak Spanish. 
Many of the Indians speak both 
Spanish and their native tongue, 
Quichua, the language of the Incas. 

Peru has five universities. The 
most famous, the University of San 
Marcos, is the oldest in America. It 
was founded in 1551. 

Like most South Americans, the 
Peruvians are Catholics. In Peru the 
Catholic Church is official and re- 
ceives money from the government. 


SEAL OF PERU 


Below is the seal of Peru which ap- 
peared in full color on our October 21st 
cover. Adopted in 1825, it is composed 
of a shield flanked by the red and 
white national flag. On the crest of the 
shield is a laurel branch; below it are 
a laurel branch. and a palm tied to- 
gether. The shield itself has a lama, 
a cinchona tree, and a cornucopia from 
which flow gold coins. 


























OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


ETROLEUM 


The Tia Juana oil ‘field’ on Lake Maracaibo, 


EEP in the earth stirs one of 
man’s mightiest servants—a 
powerful giant that propels 

automobiles, ships, planes, trains 
and tractors—that heats homes, lu- 
bricates industrial machines, and 
provides hundreds of useful prod- 
ucts. 

This mighty servant is petroleum. 
The word is a combination of two 
Latin words meaning “rock oil.” It 
was so called because it is found 
only in porous rocks, such as sand- 
stone. These rocks act as reservoirs 
for the oil, and also for natural gas, 
which is usually found with oil. 

From petroleum comes asphalt to 
pave roads, roof houses, and water- 
proof hundreds of articles. Vaseline, 
lipstick, perfume, hair tonic, mineral 
oil, salves, and ointments—all these 
are made from petroleum or contain 
petroleum products. 

Petroleum—or oil, as we will call 
it—is part of the paint on our furni- 
ture, the ink on our newspapers and 
magazines, the film in our cameras, 
the plastics in our telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and kitchenware. 

From oil comes wax for candles, 
waxed paper, and the carbon paper 
put in typewriters. Some of the food 


you eat has been_ripened or pre- 
served by Gil.) \~ 
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Two-thirds of our synthetic rub- 
ber comes from oil. 

Food, medicine, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation all are made pos- 
sible by the liquid giant locked in 
rocks far beneath the earth’s surface. 

Oldtime oil prospectors  nick- 
named the dark liquid “black gold.” 
Yet it is made of sunshine millions 
of years old. 

BURIED SUNLIGHT 

How was oil created? Scientists 
say it may have happened like this: 

Plants grew in and around the 
warm seas that covered much of the 
earth millions of years ago. Tiny ani- 
mals and marine life swam in these 
seas. Both the animals and the plants 
absorbed the sun’s light and heat. 

In time, the plants and animals 
died. Their fossils piled up om the 
sandy floor of the sea, and were 
buried in layers of mud. This process 
went on for millions of years. 

Gradually, wondrous changes took 
place in the earth. The sea withdrew 
from many areas, leaving dry land. 
The mud and sand of the sea floor 
changed to rock. The remains of the 
plants and animals which had ab- 
sorbed sunlight turned into dark, 
greasy liquid. The liquid seeped into 
pores in the rock, as water is held 
in a sponge. 





Photo by Vachon, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Venezuela. 


There it lay—until centuries ago, 
oil leaked from the rock and formed 
puddles, called “oil seeps,” on the 
earth’s surface. 

At first, man regarded oil as a 
nuisance. It got into wells and spoiled 
his drinking wafer. It made sticky 
pools of pitch or asphalt on his farm- 
lands. Then, early man found ways 
of putting oil into use. 

He poured burning pitch on in- 
vaders from the walls of his besieged 
cities. He built houses with bricks 
and stones held together with pitch. 
He caulked the seams of boats with 
pitch to make them waterproof. 

Egyptians, Chinese, and the Amer- 
ican Indians rubbed the thick, black 
liquid on their bodies to relieve pain. 

Oil was also used by early man as a 
means of light. Reeds were dipped 
into oil to make torches. Later, oil 
was burned in lamps. 


OIL IS REFINED 

Less than a century ago, an event 
took place which was to change 
man’s way of living the world over. 

In 1850, James Young, a British 
chemist, took out a patent on a proc- 
ess for distilling kerosene from crude 
oil. This was the first step in the re- 
fining of petroleum. 

At this time, crude oil was soaked 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“DREAMBOAT" 
and “TURTLE” 
Flights 


By SAM BURGER 


Scholastic Magazines’ Aviation Editor 


HE Army and the Navy both made 
aviation history last month, with 
two daring, long distance flights. 

A Navy twin-engined Lockheed 
patrol bomber, the Truculent Turtle, 
set a new long-distance flight record. 
Carrying a crew of four and a baby 
kangaroo as mascot, the plane flew 
non-stop from Perth, Australia, to 
Columbus, Ohio—a_ distance of 
11,237 miles. This topped the long- 
distance mark of 7,916 miles set last 
November by the Army's B-29, 
Dream Boat. 

The Truculent Turtle made its rec- 
ord-shattering flight in 55 hours and 
18 minutes. In that elapsed time, the 
Truculent Turtle flew almost half- 
way around the Werld. The circum- 
ference of the earth at the equator 
is slightly less than 25,000 miles. 
Aviation experts predict that within 
S or 10 years a plane will be built 
that will circle the earth non-stop. 
This means that every nation on 
earth will be within bombing range 
of every other nation. 

Ot course, the Truculent Turtle 
was not carrying any bombs. In fact, 
it was stripped of all equipment it 
did net absolutely need — even of its 
long-distance radio. This was to make 
room for the enormous load of gaso- 
line the plang carried —25 tons! 
Even so, the Truculent Turtle was so 
heavy at take-off that jet propulsion 
units were needed to make the plane 
airborne. 

Some idea of what the Truculent 
Turtle’s 11,237-mile hop means can 
be had by comparing various air line 
distances. From New York as a start- 
ing point, it is — 3,500 miles to Lon- 
don; 5,000 to Honolulu; 7,800 to 
Bombay; and 8,500 to Tokyo. 

A week after the Truculent Turtle’s 
great flight, the Army Air Forces set 
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Press Association 


Flight of the Dreamboat is shown by broken line; the Turtle by solid line. 


out to prove that flights “over the top 
of the world” were now practical for 
long-range bombers. 

The Army B-29 Dreamboat, now 
rechristened the Pacusan. Dream- 
boat, made a 9,500 mile non-stop 
flight from Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt. 
The Pacusan Dreamboat did not beat 
the long distance record set by the 
Truculent Turtle. But its flight over 
the polar ice caps proved that this 
route could be flown by_ properly 
equipped planes. Its course carried 
the Pacusan Dreamboat over two 
continents — North America and Eu- 
rope — and landed it in a third con- 
tinent, Africa. In 39 hours and 33 
minutes of flying time, the huge 
Superfortress crossed the Pacific, the 
towering mountains of Alaska and 
Canada, the polar wastes of the 
Arctic, the cities and mountains of 
Europe, and the Mediterranean. 

The word Pacusan stands for Pa- 
cific Air Command, United States 
Army. 


MAGNETIC NORTH POLE 
The Hawaii to Egypt flight of the 
Pacusan Dreamboat gathered a great 
deal of information valuable to sci- 


ence and aviation. For example, the 
flyers brought back evidence that the 
Magnetic North Pole is at least 200 
miles farther north than the position 
marked on existing maps. . 

When the Dreamboat flew over 
the spot marked “Magnetic North 
Pole” on the maps, the magnetic 
compasses in the plane still pointed 
north. 

In charting a course, flyers must 
take two things into consideration — 
true north and magnetic north. A 
course true north would lead exactly 
to the North Pole. Compasses, how- 
ever, do not point to true north. 
They point to magnetic north, a spot 
hundreds of miles from the North 
Pole. (See map.) This is because 
huge deposits of lodestone at this 
point attract compasses like a mag- 
net. In charting a course, a pilot must 
take into account the different posi- 
tions occupied by true north and 
magnetic north. That difference, 
known as magnetic deviation, allows 
the flyer to set his compass correctly. 

Now that the position of the Mag- 
netic North Pole is more accurately 
known, aerial navigation will be 
even nore exact than in the past. 
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try to win one ofeti 





Each of the $100 winners will also get national 
vecogniaion — because grand prize entries are re- 
produced in full color on 300,000 big Ingersoll | 
calendars for distribution to schools, libraries, 
magazine and newspaper offices, radio stations, 


and young people’s clubs all over the country! 


contest closes March 23, 1 94] CHECK WITH YOUR ART TEACHER FOR DETAILS AND RULES 
—the most 
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INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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¥ =A WITH EXPLAINED ANSWERS === 


BY CHARLES BAYNE 





Bi Keen Questions "im 








WHAT PERCENTAGE OF U.S. WEATHER nn 42 Y, 
FORECASTS 1S CORRECT ? LZ YY 








HOW DOES THE HELICOPTER roTor 
PRODUCE FORWARD MOTION. ? 




























Lay ai WHAT TREE CAN SUPPLY MOST OF 
sae | Logo MAN'S ESSENTIAL NEEDS ? 
AS ; ISS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER LONGER 
2, a THAN THE AMAZON ? 
o<~. (ea — et ge 
= 1s ALUMINUM “MELTED FROM ORE fw a. 
=> OR DERIVED FROM CLAY ? = 





SB CAN A WILD DUCK FLY FASTER 
7——— THAN A HOMING PIGEON ? 








THE U.S. WEATHER FORECASTS THE HELICOPTER MOVES FORWARD .,BACHKWARD, 
ARE COMPILED FROM THE REPORTS| OR TO EITHER SIDE, WHEN THE PILOT PUSHES | 





OF OVER aoc? STATIONS. THESE | THE CONTROL STICK SLIGHTLY /N THOSE DIRECTIONS 
’ 2g FORECASTS OVER A| TH/S 1S ACCOMPLISHED BY STICK CONTROL OF THE 
PERIOD OF YEARS,| PITCH ANGLE OF EACH ROTOR. BLADF, THRY 
AVERAGE ABOUT cRPISED dy, i a oo ee 
o otf REVOLUTION. 
90% ACCURATE f}. 
? N° EACH BLADE DECREASES /TS 
‘ PITCH ANGLE FOR JUST THAT 
PART OF EACH ROTAT/ON. 
THE DECREASED PITCH ANGLE 
CAUSES DECREASED 'L/FT’ AT 
THAT PART, AND THE ‘COPTER 
—MOVES IN THAT D/RECT/ON. 
WHEN THE STICK /S CENTERED, 
THE PITCH /S EQUAL ALL AROUND 
CAUSING VERTICAL FL/GHT. 























THE TREE THAT CAN SUPPLY MOST 
OF MANS ESSENTIAL NEEDS 1S | 
V4 iD aS — COCONUT PALM. 


LEGA /T PROV/DES 
q FOOD, DRINMz OIL 
ne NY WOOD FOR A HOUSE 
AND UTENSILS 5 
FIBER FOR MAT Sy 


CLOTHING, =< 
AND ROPE. i, 



























AMERICA 
HAS TWO OF THE 
LONGEST RIVERS 
IN THE WORLD 
J 


y, “MISSISSIPPI Riv. 4,240 Mi. 
AMAZON RIV. 4,000 Mi. 


(N“E IN EGYPT 4, od0 Mise) 










MISS 15 
mw = souk, 



















ALUMINUM DOES NOT EXIST ASA METAL READY | THE WitD DUCK FLIES FASTER 
7O BE MELTED FROM AN ORE. /T ONLY OCCURS IN | THAN THE HOMING PIGEON— 
COMBINATION WITH SEVERAL OTHER ELEMENTS | AVERAGE PIGEON FLIES 45 MPH. 
AND MUST BE SEPARATED BY A CHEMICAL AND 
ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS. !T CAN BE FOUND INANY CLAY) Canc ict ani 
OR COMMON ROCK S-BUT /T'S CHIEF SOURCE IS'BAUXITE’ 

WHICH MAY BE SOFT AS CLAY OR HARD AS TERRACOTTA. 
ONCE CONSIDERED 
eee A PREC/IOUS METAL — 
NOW PRODUCED IN 
ENORMOUS QUANTITIES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USES. 
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The Ernest Babcocks, Junior and Senior, model plane 
speed champs from Morris Plains, N. J. Here in their 
home workshop, tinkering with their stubby Class C 
model “Jughaid’ (Yep, made with an X-acto!) which in 
unofficial practice flights has made as much as 130 mph. 


MEET THE CHAMPS...THE BABCOCK TEAM 


...and read what they say about X-acto! 


When thirteen-year-old Ernest Babcock asked 
his Dad for a model plane kit four Christmases 
ago, he got an X-acto Knife Chest, too. But, 
neither father nor son dreamed, then, that they’d 
become the nationally famous model plane team 
they are today. 


Dad designs the planes, Junior flies them, but 
both work at building them with their trusty 
X-actos. Together, the amazing Babcocks have 
broken more records and run away with more 
top prizes than most ordinary mortals ever 
heard of. 


Anyone who ever put a knife to wood knows 
a brilliant record like this takes more than ex- 
pert skill in designing and handling the planes. 


It takes the patience of a saint in building ac- 
curate models. And it takes good, dependable 
tools. 


So when the Babcocks say, “We’ve used 
X-acto Knives since we first began building 
models, and find them the handiest tools to have 
ina model shop” ...there’s a tip for you, brother! 


13 Blade Shapes Quickly Interchangeable! 


X-acto is tops, as well, for whittlers, paper 
sculptors, or any other hobbycrafter, be he ama- 
teur or expert. With 13 scalpel-sharp blades and 
3 safety-grip handles (all-metal, no more sub- 
stitute plastics!) you'll do a slicker job, and 
quicker, when you use super-sharp X-acto. 





ALL METAL 
X-acto No. 2 Solid 
Duraluminum 

Knife. . . 9OC 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1. Other X-acto 


Knives, Tools, Chests, 
50¢ to $12.50. 








Chest—3 all-metal knives; full assortment of 
blades; saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills 
and holders; steel ruler; complete in wooden 
chests, $12.50. 








KNIVES &TOOLS 


At hardware, hobby and gift shops 


X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Handi- 
craft Tools, Ltd., Her- 
mant Bldg., Toronto 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HELLO. NAMES PETE- 
* PETROLEUM PETE. OUGHT TO GET TO 
KNOW ME BETTER. AMERICA HAS 
TAPPED A TRILLION AND A QUARTER 
GALLONS OF ME OUT OF THE GROUND 
SINCE 1660. I'LL TELL YOU MY 
STORY... 














DECAYING ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION BURIED DEEP IN THE 
EARTH GRADUALLY TURNED INTO 

















1 WAS PART OF 
THAT DINOSAUR’S BLUGBER A 
COUPLE OF MILLION YEARS AGO... 























‘A - 
Y \BIVE YOU SOME BEADS FOR THAT. 
= I'VE RHEUMATISM. 











- AN 1846, DR. A. GESNER TURNED OIL 
INTO KEROSENE AND YOU SHOULD 
HAVE SEEN THE EXCITEMENT... 


GO OUT AND 
FIND OIL / O1G DEEP 

IF YOU HAVE TO, 
BUT FINO IT/ 














@IL SEEPED INTO MANY WATER WELLS. AT 
TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA — 











WHY, MAN, THAT’S ROCK OIL. 


(LL TAKE ALL YOU'VE GOT FOR 
A FAIR PRICE. 











THIS GREAT 
REMEDY COMES 
FROM 400 FEET 
BELOW THE EARTH'S 

SURFACE. 





JUST A FEW YEARS LATER COLONEL DRAKE HIRED BILLY SMITH TO 
ORILL THE FIRST O1L WELL NEAR TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA... 














Drown by Chorles P. Beck 


















CRACKING Olt, 
WE MADE GASOLINE, OIL 
MOVES THE WORLD, HEATS 
HOMES, TURNS THE WHEELS 
OF INDUSTRY. 











Text by Emanuel Demby 
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Are you a future 


Artist 





Composer | 
Craftsman 
Writer 

Photographer 





Talent for TOMORROW 
is in the High School TODAY 


Scholastic Awards will help you to test YOUR special 
talents. Start your projects NOW. Complete them before 
Nineteen famous national indus- the deadline. 
tries, forty-three leading depart- 
ment stores and seven newspapers 


me " ! Plan to send your best creative school work in these 
join Scholastic Magazines as co- 


sponsors of Scholastic Awards for fields: 

Talent for Tomorrow. Co-sponsor 

indiniielal wees ART MUSIC 

The Binney and Smith Co. WRITING INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
The American Crayon Co. PHOTOGRAPHY 

Higgins Ink Co. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 


Plentpre Nut and Ceestete Co. Over 9,000 national and regional awards. 
S P re , 
US. Seats Ceomaeuston More than $17,000 in cash awards. 60 scholarships 


Collier’s Magazine 

Delta Manufacturing Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Aluminum Company of America 

Park Instrument Co. 


X-Acto Co. Full details on how to submit your work for Scholastic Awards 

General Electric Co., Lamp Depart- will be found in Rules Books for each of the five fields. Ask your 
ment teacher to let you see a copy of the Rules Book for work that you 

Anses do best. If she does not have a copy write direct to Scholastic 

Quill end Soret : Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Mention the field 


Royal Typewriter Co. ay 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. of your major interest. 


Vational Biscuit Co. 
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Short Shots 


HEN the ump bellows “St-r-r-r-ike 
three!,” some batters fling their bat 
into the air to show their disgust. Most 
umpires hate these displays and often 
toss the bat-heaver out of the game. 

Once, Wes Ferrell, a great pitcher 
who fancied himself as a hitter, was 
called out on strikes by umpire Bill 
Guthrie. Wes, with a roar of rage, flung 
his bat high into the air 

Guthrie watched the bat soar up end 
over end. “Mr. Ferrell,” he grunted. 
‘That's a real nice heave. But if that 
bat comes down, you're outta the ball 
game.” 

Strange things happen during time- 
outs at Georgetown University football 
games. The Georgetown trainer wheels 
out a queer object equipped with 
eleven masks. The players strap on the 
masks and go around making funny 
noises. 

No, they’re not crazy. The object is 
an oxygen tank, By inhaling pure oxy- 
gen, the players quickly lost that “tired 
feeling.” 





Who is the most popular girl in col- 
lege today? That’s an easy one to an- 
swer. She’s the girl—the only girl — 
enrolled at the Colorado School of 
Mines. Total enrollment reads: 600 
men; 1 woman, 

If you still have my April 15th sports 
column — in which I predicted how the 
big league baseball clubs would finish 
in October — you'll see that I hit the 
nail right on the dome. | picked Bos- 
ton and St. Louis. In the American 
League, I predicted Boston, Detroit, 
New York, and Washington would fin- 
ish in that order. And | was 100 per 
cent right! (Who said, “For a change?” ) 

Blindness doesn’t always spell f-i-n- 
i-s-h to sports careers. Many sightless 
people are still getting a kick out of 
competing in sports. 

Bob Anderson and John Trombley, 
of Los Angeles. can bow! with the best 
of ‘em — and they're totally blind. How 
do they run to the foul line? Simple — 
the alley they bow! in has a little hand- 
rail along the runway. Bob and John 
held the rail as they make their run. 

Little Bobby Wetzel, of Reno, Ne- 
vada, was a ski star at the University of 
Nevada before the war, While serving 
Uncle Sam in Italy, he was blinded by 
a mine explosion. Bobby refused to give 
up skiing, and today is skiing better 
than ever. His brother, Jerry, calls the 
turns. to him as they tear down the 
hills. 

Charlie Boswell, a former University 
of Alabama star athlete, was also 
blinded in the war, But he is still play- 
ing top-notch golf. His cousin serves as 
caddy and seeing-eye. 

Eight years ago, Bob Allman won 44 
out of 58 wrestling matches for the 
University of Pennsylvania — despite the 
fact that he was totally blind. 

Another wonderful blind golfer is 


Captain Gerald Lowry, an Englishman. 
A caddy aims him toward the hole, 
places the club next to the ball, and 
tells him the distance. On putts, the 
caddy rattles a club in the hole to in- 
dicate the direction. 

Stanley Schwartz, of Wade Junio: 
High School, Bronx, N. Y., wants to 
know the greatest record ever made by 
a high school football team. My vote 
goes to the Ashland (Kentucky) High 
School “Tomcats.” Brom 1925 to 1933, 
the Tomcats won 82 out of 89 games. 
Four games ended in ties. So they lost 
only three. What’s more, they ran up a 
string of 35 straight victories, In 53 of 
their 82 victories, they shut out the 
losers! 

As far as I know, the biggest score 
ever chalked up by a high school team 
was the 256-0 beating Haven High 
handed Sylvia High (both in Kansas) 
in 1929. 

The greatest record ever made by an 
individual player belongs to Red 
Grange, the old University of Illinois 
“Galloping Ghost.” Against Michigan 
in 1924, Red carried the ball just five 
times — and scored a touchdown each 
time! His runs covered 95. 67, 56, 45 
and 15 vards. 

Here’s a little sports quiz for you 
fans. How many players make up an 
official team in each of these sports? 





(a) Baseball _—_—._ (e) Softball —___— 
(b) Football __——-_ (f) Volleyball 
(c) Basketball ___ (g) Ice Hockey 





(d) Soccer - 
(i) Crew 
Here are the answers: (a) 9; (b) 11; 
(c) 5; (d) 11; (e) 9; (£) 6; (g) 6; 
(h) 4; (i) 8. Bet the one on softball 
fooled you. Up until this year, the 
game was played with 10 on a side. 
In 1946, the rule was changed to 9. 
— HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 


(h) Polo 















WIN! 
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STUDENT SI 


Here’s Your Chance to 


*CASH PRIZES 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


in the HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


sponsored for 18 consecutive years by the makers of 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


For full contest information, ask your art teacher or write to 
SCHOLASTIC ¢ 220 East 42nd St., New York City 17 


following fields: 


1. Freehand Drawing in colored inks. 
2. Freehand Drawing in black inks. 


3. Cartooning. 


4. Mechanical Drawing.* 
*Auxiliary prize awarded for drawings completed with Higgins Ink. 


Entries will be exhibited and valu- 
able additional prizes awarded 
by a nearby department store STANDARD 
sponsor, perhaps in your city. 


Junior and Senior High School Students 
may enter classroom work done in drawing ink in any of the 


HIGGINS LN& CO. INC. 


271 NINTH STREET. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


OF EXCELLENCE 











Be a Shutterbug! Send us your best snap- 
shots! You have a good chance to win a 
Shutterbug membership button (pictured 
and a Shutterbug certificate. 
Below are this week’s three outstanding 
our readers. More 
snaps will be published in future issues. Be 
sure to enclose your age, name of school, 
ind grade with all snapshots. 


ibove ) 


snapshots sent in by 


P-80 jet plane was snapped at airport by 
Wayne Erb, 12. He is in 7th grade at Cen- 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


tral Park Junior H. S.. 














Tree gnawed down by beavers, photographed 
by Theora Feenstra, 13. She is in 8th grade 
at Sibley (lowa) Independent School 
















Howard Hirschhorn, 5; as ed snap of 
dog watching parade. is grade 
at Garrison Junior H. $., Baltimore, Md. 








~ PLAY THE 
BALL THAT 


IN THE BIG GAMES! 


e Get your team to play better and score more touchdowns with 
the Spalding J5-V. 

Big time coaches select the J5-V for their teams, It’s America’s 
OFFICIAL Foot Ball! 

A secret Spalding process gives the leather extra life, toughness 
and a perfect surface for tossing more accurate passes and getting 
off better kicks. 

Your team deserves a GOOD foot ball, and the best of em all is 


the famous ... SPALDING J5-V FOOT BALL! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Div. of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


SPALDING 


Pieter. 
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16 
TAKE A TIP FROM THE 


PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS | 















Use VENUS Drawing Pencils 


Venus Drawing Pencils are 
engineered to give you 
drawing perfection without 
failure; accurately graded 
for uniformity in al! 17 
degrees . strong in per- 
formance... smooth and 


clean in action. 











VENUS—The 
Drawng Pencil 
with the green 
crackle finish! 


CASH PRIZES 


plus supplementary awards 


for your PENCIL DRAWINGS! 


Plan now to enter the 
20th Annual Scholastic 
Art Awards Contest. 

See your Art Teacher. 


DRAWING PENCILS 


American Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 














‘Citizenship Quiz & =: 


1. PERUVIAN MATCH 


If you were traveling through Peru, 
you probably would hear spoken the 
foreign words in column at left. Match 
Aich word with its English meaning. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 


—___. 1. montana as fertilizer 
b. person of mixed 


—— 2. sierra Indian and white 
blood 
——- 3. guano c. tree from which 
; quinine is made 
—— 4. quinoa d. mountain 
- ; e. a winter grain 
ae f. blanket worn by 


men 

g. knotted cords 
which Incas used 
to record their 
history 

all 8. alpaca h. chain of moun- 

tains 

——— 9. poncho i. woolly animal 

j. Spanish word for 
conqueror 


. 
— 6. conquis- 
tador 


—— 7. cinchona 


—___—10. mestizo 


My score 


2. WHAT AM 1? 


The following people and places are 
connected with Peru. Identify each as 
a city, lake, mountain, river, or person. 
If it is a person, tell who he is or was. 
Score 3 points each, Total, 30. 


Callao oe ee Se 
Francisco Pizarro 
a ae 

Maranon 
Titicaca 
Iquitos 

Atahualpa —— 
. Lima — 
9. Cuzco 
10. Dr. Jose Luis Bustamante Rivero 
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My score — 











1. Perwvians chiefly 2. The first oil well 








questions are based on articles 
ee Ag ay Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





3. SMOOTH GOING 


Below are imaginary advertisements 
for products made from petroleum. 
Identify the products, Score 2 points 
each. Total, 8. 

1. You get 12 miles to a gallon. 

2. Put these “shoes” on your car, and 
they'll eat up the miles as comfortably 
as did your old dependables of natural 
rubber. 

3. Your lips will look lovelier with 
our new shade, JUST PLAIN RED. 

4. One coat of SPREAD-EASY will 
make your room look BRIGHT and 
FRESH. 


My score 


4. NON-STOP 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 4 
points each. Total, 12. 

1, Which of these figures is approx- 
imately the earth’s circumference? 

a. 10,000 miles c. 25,000 miles 

b. 250,000 miles d. 1,000,000 miles 

2. From what city in Hawaii to what 
city in Africa did the Pacusan Dream- 
boat fly? 

a. Honolulu to Cairo c. Tokyo to Cape- 
b. Pearl Harbor to town 

Algiers d. Manila to Cairo 

3. If you were in a plane, taking off 
from Chicago, and followed a direct 
course north by your compass, which 
would you come to first? 

a. the North Pole c. the Magnetic 
b. Niagara Falls North Pole 
d. Mt. McKinley 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the 
following questions in the blanks pro- 
vided. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 











hes 





3. What American 4. What record flight 








use this animal for was drilled near people made this was made by a plane 
what two purpeses? what town in Penn- type of pottery? named for this an- 
sylvania? imal? 
' ‘My soore 


rol My-total score ____ 
mi: =] 

















MARGIE 
“A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


This technicolor comedy catches the 
flavor of high school life. You'll recog- 
nize and enjoy scenes in the lunch room, 
at the Senior Prom, at a school debate, 
and at the ice skating rink. 

The hero (Glenn Langan) has more 
good looks than acting ability. But 
Jeanne Crain, as the pretty Margie, 
gives a performance that will win your 
sympathy and tickle your funny bone. 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 
WMA 20th Century-Fox Picture 


This western is the old story of an 
honest marshal who brings law and 
order to a rip-roaring frontier town. But 
Director John Ford has dressed up his 
shooting with some interesting characters 
and some fine photography. The story 
is based on the life of Wyatt Earp, one 
of the greatest law-enforcement officers 
in the history of the West. Henry Fonda 


is cast as Wyatt, the soft-spoken, fast- | 


shooting marshal, 
Wyatt’s friendship with Doc Holli- 


day, a doctor turned gunman, is more | 


important in the film than his slight 
romance with “darling Clementine.” 
Victor Mature plays the reckless Doc 
Holliday. Cathy Downs is Clementine. 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. | 


Drama: ““Two Years Before the Mast. 


vvvSister Kenny. ““Notorious. “Strange | 


Woman. ““Three Wise Fools. 
Comedy: 
Rose. “The Perfect Marriage. 
Musical: “The Time, The Place, The 
Girl. 
Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 
Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 
“Black Angel. 





Jeanne Crain, Conrad Janis, and 
Barbara Lawrence in film, Margie. 








¥¥Margie. ““Abie’s Irish 


































This is when you step in! 


Step in close. 


Watch the dog as he cuts his speed 
—slow-motions one foot in front of 
the other—freezes, pointing. 


Keep your eye on the man pulling 
the gun to his shoulder—lining up 
the sights. 


Now—center them in your cam- 
era’s view finder. Snap the shutter. 
And there! You’ve taken another 
top-notch snapshot. 


As easy as that? You bet. Picture 
taking is simple and sure with Ansco 
film in your camera. 


Even if you’re new to cameras and 
make small errors in adjusting the 
lens diaphragm or shutter speed, you 
can still get good pictures with Ansco 
film. Because Ansco has a special 
quality called “wide latitude”’ which 
makes allowance for exposure errors 
and gives you more chance of getting 


better pictures every single time. 


Load your camera with Ansco film. 
Start taking better pictures, today. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. General Sales “Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18,N.Y. 





ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 
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Winning aprize 
in 
FINGER 
PAINTING 


or 


GENERAL 
DESIGN 





may be an important step 


to an interesting career 


If you'd like to be an architect, interior 
decorator, display decorator, stylist, 
commercial artist, designer or kinder- 
garten teacher — winning a prize will 
not only bring you and your school 
honor, it may open doors of opportunity 
of priceless value. At the same time you 
receive actual money. $225 cash prizes 
for General Design and $75 for Finger 
Painting will be awarded. Ask your 
teacher how to get the Awards Rules 


booklet. 


Superior “Tools” Produce 


Superior Work 


You'll find real inspiration in the bril- 
liant, even-flowing of Artista 
Water Colors and Powder 
Paint; Crayola, Perma and Besco Cray- 
ons, Shaw Finger Paint, and Gold Medal 
Colored Chalk Crayons. Send today for 
FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful cuide 
in using these and other 
Gold Medal art products. 


colors 
Tempera, 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4) East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
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IDE NANIGANS 


THREE SONS: An old woman, when 
asked the names of her three sons, replied 
that she called them all Lornard. Actually, 
the three sons all had different names, but 
the letters L-O-R-N-A-R-D were in each 
name. Shift the letters to form the names 
of the three sons. 


NO CAN DO: These stunts look easy — 
but they can’t be done. Try them. 

You can't: 

Stand for five minutes without moving, 
if you are blindfolded. 

Rub your ear with your elbow. 

Stand at the side of the room with both 
feet lengthwise against the wainscoting. 

Break a match if the match is laid across 
the nail of the middle finger of your hand, 
then passed under the first and third fingers 
of that hand. 

Stand with your heels against the wall 
and pick up something from the floor. 





GETTING THE BREAKS: While play- 
ing ball in the gym at Jefferson Junior 
High, the basketball team broke the face 
of the clock into seven pieces. Oddly 
enough, six of these pieces added up to the 
same number, while the seventh piece was 
exactly half that number. With your pencil, 
draw the seven breaks on the face of the 
clock. 


SO-0-O BIG: Johnny’s father returned 
from a fishing trip with a story to tell his 
family about the fish that got away. 

“The fish’s head was as long as its tail,” 
he said. “Altogether, the head, tail, and 
body were 15 inches long. If the head had 
been twice as long as it was, the head and 
tail together would have been as long as 
the body.” 

How long was the head of the fish? How 
long was the tail? 

— MicHaEL MALONE 


Answers to Last Week’s HEnanigans 


Dividing the Pie 














If you're both- 
ered by the meat 
shortage — and 
who isn’t — and you 
miss the old-time 
weiner roast, why 
not try this? 

Take a can of 
cold pressed ham 
and cut it into 
cubes (to resemble 
hot dogs) as shown 
in illustration at 
left. Roast over 
coals, just as you 
would hot dogs. 

Serve plenty of 
mustard, finger buns, pickles — and paper 
napkins. If there are no soft drinks avail- 
able, make lemonade. If you have no sugar, 
use saccharine. 

You know, of course, that the best way 
to roast weiners is over a bed of hot coals. 
Start your fire while there is still plenty 
of light for games — if you want to keep 
your hungry guests occupied long enough 
to get a bed of glowing embers! 

Your childhood favorites still make the 
most successful games. Blind Man’s Buff, 
Hide-and-Seek, Follow-the-Leader, 
are still fun. 
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Our tavorite is Sardines —a sort of re- 
verse Hide-and-Seek. In Sardines, one per- 
son hides and the rest hunt for him. As 
each player discovers the hiding place, 
he hides with him — until the last seeker 
stumbles on the whole group. When ten 
people try to hide in a place big enough 
for three, you'll soon learn why the game 
is called Sardines! 

There’s more fun if someone brings a 
portable phonograph, harmonica, or uke- 
lele — and everybody sings. 

— Mary Cooper 

















Take That Challenge! 


| faa ARTHUR'S boys “knocked off” 
a 


few dragons every year to im- 


press their lady loves. The Robin Hood | 


crew kept things lively by robbing the 
rich to feed the poor. Even in the 
U. S., in the days of the old “wild west,” 
a fellow frequently was challenged to 
shoot it out. 

You say, “Those were the days!” Not 
a chance of anyone challenging you to 
be in the pine grove at sunrise with 
your choice of weapons! The “do-or-die” 
kind of challenge is dead and done for 
today. 

Or is it? ‘ 

When Miss Prentiss says your six- 
weeks’ math grade looks as if you were 


sure to flunk math — that’s a challenge. 
Take it! 


Pop says you can't have a bicycle 


unless you earn the money yourself. 
That’s a challenge. Take it! 

When the mayor of your town says 
teen-agers have no community spirit — 
that’s a challenge. Show the mayor 
what you can do! 

Every day is full of challenges for 
the boy or girl who has the “stuff” to 


meet them. 
Cog TO Ge 





While talking to Peter, Jean notices 
that his necktie is twisted, so that part 
of the tie is outside Peter’s collar and 
part of it is inside. Should she: 

A. Say “Pardon me” and fix Peter’s 
tie for him? 

B. Say “Peter, did you know your 
tie is twisted?” - 

C. Say nothing? = 
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&Y CC BECK AND PETER COSTANZA 
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M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! 
As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 
your mouth, you can practically feel that good 
ol’ energy shootin’ to your muscles — even 
comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself 
Tootsie Rolls in the big whopper jumbo size—it's the * 
biggest-n-best value in America today! 











JUMEO SIZE 
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PETROLEUM 


(Continued from page 7) 


up in rags or sponges from the sur- 
face of ponds and streams. Oil seeps 
were also taken from wells drilled 
into the earth to obtain water. 
Samuel M. Kier, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
hit on the idea of putting oil, which 
he got from a salt-water well, in 
half-pint bottles and selling it as 
medicine. He labeled these bottles 
with stickers which read: “Kier’s Pe- 
troleum, or Rock Oil, Celebrated for 
Its Wonderful Curative Powers. A 


Natural Remedy. Produced From a 
Well in Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 400 Feet Below the Earth’s 
Surface.” 

Kier’s bottled “Rock Oil” came to 
the attention of George H. Bissell, a 
lawyer, who interested his former 
law partner, Jonathan Eveleth, in a 
plan to purchase oil land. They 
leased some land along Oil Creek 
near Titusville, Pa. Now the prob- 
lem was how to get the oil. The pic- 
ture of the derrick on the bottle ‘of 
Kier’s “Rock Oil” gave them the idea 
to drill for it. They hired Edwin L. 
















Brand-new 


Delta’ Power Tools are the 


48% 


VALUABLE — 


AWARDS 


you have a chance to win — in the 


Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts 














* 8 Delta Lathes 
* 8 Delta Circular Saws 
* 8 Delta Scroll Saws 


% 24 Delta Buffer and 
Grinding Heads 


Here’s a chance for you to 
win a swell Delta Power 
Tool! 

Forty-eight of these pop- 
ular tools are being given 
as valuable awards in the 
Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition. 


If you are in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
or twelfth grades, you are 


$-20 


Competition 


eligible to win. You may 
enter any project in which 
the major material is wood 
—and which falls into one 
of three groups: 1. Carving 
. 2. Furniture Making 
. . « 3, Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or 
charges of any kind. 

The official rules booklet 
gives you detailed instruc- 
tions. Ask your shop teach- 
er for a free copy. 

Then enjoy the fun of 
working on your entry. It 
may win recognition of your 
woodworking ability! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 








Drake to’ take charge of the drilling, 
and he hired a water-well driller 
named Billy Smith to help him. They 
picked the spot to drill near an old 
oil spring where oil had been seep- 
ing to the surface. On Aug. 27, 1859, 
when the drill was down 69% feet. 
they struck oil. (See “American 
Achievements,” page 12.) They got 
fifteen barrels of oil that first day. 

Today, oil production in the U. S. 
averages 4,800,000 barrels a day 
from more than 400,000 wells. Some 
wells are more than three miles deep! 


OIL IN THE U. S. 

In the U. S., oil has been found or 
may be found in most of the 48 
states. All but seven states contain 
the kind of rocks that may hold oil. 

The largest oil-bearing area in the 
U. S. stretches in a broad belt which 
runs from Texas to Canada. Other 
oil-bearing areas are on the Pacific 
Coast, in Pennsylvania, Florida, and 
parts of the South Atlantic states. 

All together, America’s oil regions 
cover 1% million square miles—half 
the total land area of the U. S. 

The U. S. is by far the largest pro- 
ducer of oil. Nature gave our coun- 
try one-eighth of the world’s oil land 
—yet we have produced nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s oil. 

Oil can be found in many places, 
but there are four great oil regions. 

(1) Eastern Mediterranean Basin. 
Here are the rich oil deposits of Iran, 
Iraq, Southwestern Russia, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Romania. 

(2) Caribbean Basin. Our oil-pro- 
ducing Gulf States lie in the north- 
ern part of the Caribbean Basin. 
Farther south are the rich oil fields 
of Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia. 

(3) Far East Basin. This lies be- 
tween Asia and Australia, and is 
marked by the islands of the East 
Indies. The chief oil fields are on 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Tarakan, and 
Ceram. 

(4) North Polar Basin. Russian 
scientists have found evidence of oil 
on the northern coast of Siberia. At 
Point Barrow, Alaska, oil seeps are 
as great as those which led to the 
opening of rich fields in Mexico and 
Venezuela. 

Today, oil industry laboratories are 
testing new uses for petroleum and 
new methods of obtaining the pre- 
cious black gold, so that people 
everywhere can enjoy the power the 
sun stored in the-earth ages ago. 

Nert'week: NATURAL GAS. 
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Caonuhwonre 


news 6-4 word BRRENIa MRE 


. City in S.W. Peru. 

. Places in a case. 

. An equal level. 

. Kind of tree. 

. Island group S. of Dutch Papua. 
. Swift. 

. Form of be. 

. At a distance. 

. Toward. 

. Thus. 

. Indefinite article meaning one. 
. Abbrev. for Georgia. 

. Father. 

3. Abbrev. for inch. 

. Particle showing time or place. 
. In the Year of Our Lord. 

. Swarthy. 

. Single unit. 

. Bone in the leg. 

- 3 fs. 

. Manner of lettering. 

. Inland bodies of water. 


. Country in South America. 
. Within. 


Jeers. 
Chief seaport of Peru. 


. Kind of willow. 

. Evening. 

. Put or place. 

9. Seaport on N. Peru coast. 
10, 
19. 
C 20. 
: 21. 


Crime of setting fire to property. 
Huge being. 

Mountains in W. South America. 
Cape in N.W. Peru. 


. Begin fighting. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
33. 


Abbrev. for streets. 
Sense. 

Brother of Cain. 
Greasy liquids. 
Abbrev. for that is. 


Answers in Teachers Edition this issue; in 
Pupils Edition next issue. 
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Used to sitting still most of the time; 
getting little exercise. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 
Arequipa (ah-ray-KEE-pah), p. 5. 
Callao (kahl-YAH-oh), p. 5. 
Cuzeo (KOOS-koe), p. 5. 
Lima (LEE-mah), p. 5. 
Maranon (mah-rah-NYONE), p. 5. 
Titicaca (tee-tee-KAH-kah), p. 5. 
Trujillo (troo-HEE-yoe), p. 5. 
Iquitos (ée-KEE-tose), p. 5. 
_Ayachucho (eye-yah-KOO choe), p. 


Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below. 


archaeologists (ahr-kee-OLL-oh- 
jihsts), p. 4. Those who study the ma- 
terial remains of ancient civilizations. 
Material remains include - buildings, 
tools, pottery, skeletal remains, etc. 

gubernatorial (gew-buhr-nuh-TOE- 
re-uhl), p. 3. Having to do with a gov- 
ernor, 


sedentary (SEHD-uhn-tair-e), p. 22. 


ot 


Quichua (kee-CHOO-ah), p. 6. 
























36 Cash clwards 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP 1—Junior High Schools, First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Il—High Schools offering less than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second 
Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable 
Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering more than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second 
Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable 
Mentions, $5 each. 










MAKING THINGS 
OR ee 


ish your feacher about the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Magazine and Aluminum 
Company of America. Get into this competition. 

You can make some really beautiful things in the most modern 
of metals—aluminum. Learn to work with it now and you will 
be able to make good use of your knowledge when you are 
through school. 

Tell your teacher you'd like to get into this competition. 
Atuminum Company OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgb 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA FirsT IN ALUMINUM 
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IT’S EASY... with 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


With little time, money or effort, YOU can give 
the kind of Christmas gifts you've always 
wanted to be able to afford. You can duplicate 
the expensive hand-painted ties, blouses, linens 
hankies and scarfs that are now all the v 

It's quick, easy fun — requires no art ability 
Send 25¢ for the “Do It Yourself’ booklet! 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE! 
$900 in Prizes 


given away by The American Crayon Company 
in the National Scholastic Contest. Enter the 
contest and win one of these awards 


Pictorial Award 


For the best examples of pictorial art in wate: 
color, crayon, dry chalk painting, charcoal, 
Payons, Pastello, Sketcho, 6 prizes each — $25 
First; $15 Second; $10 Third, and ten other prizes 


Award for Decorated Fabrics 


For the best examples of design applied to fab- 
ric using Textile Colors, Water Colors, Crayons 
or Tempera. 3 prizes each — $25 First; $15 Sec- 
ond; $10 Third and ten other prizes 


Poster Award 


For the best posters on any subject, 3 prizes 
each — $25 First: $15 Second; $10 Third, and 
ten other prizes 


SEND TODAY! 


fHE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 








Dept. S-15 Sandusky, Ohio 
( ) Send me “Do It Yourself” booklet 
I enclose 25c. 
)} Send me “Winning Art Ideas” a FREE 
folio of practical helps for winning prizes 
Name 
Address 
(city a 











Australia’s 
Animal Stamps 





Platypus Koala 


USTRALIA, land of a number otf 

rare and weird animals as well as 
several like the kangaroo that are well 
known to zoo visitors, has pictured 
many of these animals on postage 
stamps. 


We print two of Australia’s animal 
stamps here, the 4-penny 1938 issue 
showing the lovable koala bear, and the 
9-penny of the same series showing the 
strangest of all web-footed animals — 
the platypus. The platypus has a duck- 
like bill that seems appropriate tor a 
web-footed animal, but her fur coat is 
most un-duck-like. But listen to this: 
the platypus lays and hatches eggs like 
a duck, then nurses the baby like a 
cow! 


The Koala 


[he koala, or Australian native bear, 
makes its home in the tops of lofty gum- 
trees in southeastern Australia. Its 
pudgy, tailless body, surmounted by a 
round thick-set head with large tufted 
ears, make it look like a tiny comedian 
of the animal world. It has grayish, 
thick woolly fur, and the adult bears 
rarely exceed 32 inches in length. 

The koala belongs to the Phalanger 
family of Marsupials, and passes most 
of its time in the trees. It feeds upon 
the leaves and flowers of the gum-trees, 
often passing weeks in the same tree 
without descending. As you can prob- 
ably guess, the koala is very slow and 
sedentary® in its, habits. 

Young koalas make droll and inter 
esting pets, take readily to a bread and 
milk and fruit diet, but cannot thrive 
without some of their customary diet of 
gum-leaves. That is why they are rarely 
seen outside of Australia. If danger 
threatens, the koala “freezes” tight to a 
branch, tucks in its head and ears and 
limbs, and tries to look like a round 
woody part of the tree. The tiny ani- 
mal also sleeps in this queer manner. 


The above three paragraphs about the 
koala are by W. Henry Boller and are re- 
printed from the magazine Philately, pub- 
lished by the Comfort Press, 200 South 
Seventh Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


* Means word is defined on p. 21. 


He Should Live So Long 
Teacher: “Jimmy, what are you go 
ing to be when you graduate from 
school?” 
Jimmy: “An old, old man.” 
Rosalie Bennington, Clarence. tow 
Gotcha There 
Father: “Remember, son, : job well 
lone need never be done again.” 
Son: “What about mowing the 
lawn?” 
James Cooper, 1725 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn N. 








For Your Guidance 
ead When Ordering Stamp 
olastic Magazines accept stamp a 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
readers are advised to read an advertisemen: 
carefully before sending money for _ ee. If the 
advertisement mentions the ~~ 4 ovals,” the 
os dealer will send you " ition to any 
ree stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
ey of other stamp: per as “approvals.’ 
Each of these ‘approval’ stomps hos a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay hah and return the ones you 
not wish buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the ee stomps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
ess in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 10c 


large eteote, beautiful Semi-Postals, Horseme 
Famous Men & Women & Commemoratives. Mostly 
mint. Spec wt 0c with approvals. Sadlez, 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish _Commemorative Collection 
g Dr c Easter Rebe! 

a lion issue to Approvel Applicants 
RAYMAX, 129-8 William Street, New York City 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW!! 510.00 : 














ONLY 10: 
















LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


stomps from 20" different 
Countries; 


United Nations 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real oe in 5e¢ ao] -- 


D Beet 7, Unie hock Ark. 








--VALUABLE gras tJ Send 
for big new 
you ly te kder 
cult 
from. i 
a 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Box 594, “eauaen, MAINE 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott's International $5.00 eo Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott’s 1947 Standard $5.00 Cata- | 
logues “‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given te appil 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 

















DIFFERENT 


|25 NDIA, 3¢ 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., on 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 

















VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tar 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamp: 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Double Take 
George: “You told me it was love at 
first sight when you met Elsie. But | 
lon’t see you two together now.” 
John: “No, You see, I took another 


look.” 


Yvonne Siebolt, Morrill School, Chicago, Mlinols 


Ouch! 
Man (to telephone operator): “Give 
me the zoo.” 


Operator: “The lion is busy.’ 
P. 8. 139, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Lawrence List, 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


x 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


cco SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
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HINOLA PASTE OR LIQUID 


















Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, Me up. Write today for free catalog. 
Dept. ?, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

































This Wees 
“I’m sure it was McKellar who went down!’ 


Superwoman 


The little old lady had been honored 
by being asked to christen a ship. A 
few minutes before the christening, a 
naval officer noticed that she was get- 
ting more and more nervous. He leaned 
over to reassure her. 

She listened to him awhile, then 
asked wonderingly, “Goodness, do you 
really think that I can hit the ship hard 
enough with this bottle of champagne 


to knock it all the way into the ocean?” 
Gerry Kutner, Tuckahoe (N. Y.)} High Schoot 


Badly Advisea 


“Did you go to any other doctor be- 
fore you came to see me?” asked the 
grouchy physician. 

“No, sir,” replied the patient 
to a druggist.” 

“You went to a druggist?” exclaimed 
the doctor. “That shows how much 
sense some people have! You went to a 
druggist! And what idiotic advice did 
the druggist give you?” 

“He told me to come and see vou, 
replied the patient. 

Betty Lou Hylton, Wise (Va.) High Scho 


‘l wen! 


Utility Ball 


Joe: “Did you ever have your for- 
tune told?” 

George: “Oh, sure! The lady looked 
into a crystal] ball with two holes in it 
and told my fortune.” 

Joe: “What were the two holes tor? 

George: “She goes 
Monday night!’ 


John BRodoia 


bowling every 


420 “hort St., Monessen, Pa 


Point, Counter Point 


Beautiful but Dumb Miss: 
does this train go?” 

Station Master: “It goes to St. Louis 
and all points west. 

B. but D. Miss: “I want a train to 
Detroit, and | don't care which way it 
points.” 


“W here 


Dorothy Ann Tommajian 
Washington Colony Grammar School, Fresno, Calif 


Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Talca; 6-urban; 7-be; 8-ice; 1( 
Chile; 15-nun; 16-Maria; 17-dg; 18-Santiago; 23 
nestling; 25-ma; 27-altar; 29-urn; 3l-stole; 32-die 
33-to; 35-caned; 37-atone. 

DOWN: 1-Tub; 2-are; 3-Ib.; 4-Cain; 5-Ancud, 










9-Eng.; 10-cm; 11l-has;‘ 12-Iran; 13-line; 14-eats; 
19-it; 20-alas; 21-gilt; 22-onto; 24-gal.; 25-mud; 
26-Arica; 28-re; 30-neat; 33-ten; 34-ode; 36-no. 





Top honors and the Gold Star JSA 
button for this week go to James Schu- 
macher, Our Redeemer Luth. School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Mr. Brown was teaching his sen, Wil- 
bur, how to use a plane. Finally, he be- 
came impatient and started shouting at 
Wilbur: “A little to the left, boy! Now 
to the right — keep it level! Take it 
easy — you're going too fast! Slow 
down! Slow down! There, that’s better! 
I'll make a carpenter out of you yet!” 
































RINSO© WHITE RINSO WHITE 


1945 — First Winner, Division, 
Sc olastic Art Awards, National High Schoo! 
Competition sponsored by Scholastic Magazine: By 
David Lauren. 16, Beverly Hills (Calif.) High School. 
Teacher, W Pay Watt unt Pens were used 


FOR CARTOONING 
USE “SPEEDBALL PENS 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


AND HUNT ARTIST PENS 


DO YOU LIKE CARTOONING? 


Submit your cartoons to the Scholastic 
Awards. The winners receive cash 
prizes when Speedball or Hunt Pens 
are used. 


Prize 


Cartoon 










See how these tamous pens help 
you produce professional cartoons 
and lettering. Ask for Speedball 
Pens and Hunt Artist Pens at your 
local stationery store or artist 
supply company Get a Speed- 
hall Cartoor and Lettering Set 


—~<Reemmnnnrniiocenl 


HUNT 102—Crowgquill, the 
favorite pen for fine oer 
drawing. 


FREE—Send today for o 
large charts of instructions 
on lettering. Also repro 
ductions of fine engrossing 
Speedball Pen circular. 
Hunt Artist Pen folder. Send 
6c or stamps for mailing. 
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CAMDEN ,2.02..5. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 
SPEEDBALL PENS. HUNT ARTIST PENS 
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ROGER H. OETTING, 14- 
year-old student at Foch 
Intermediate School, De- 
troit, was intrigued by the 
Napoleonic coach. His in- 
terest and perseverance 
brought him the $5,000 first 
award in the Junior Di- 
vision. 





ROBERT J. HARTLIEB, JR., 
of Allentown, Pa., en- 
rolled at 15 in the 1946 
competitions. His model 
car scored so close to the 
Junior winner's that a tie 
was declared and an extra 
$4,000 award was provided. 
Robert wants to be an engi- 
neer like his father. 





WALTER EDWIN ROTH, JR., 
18, Detroit, Mich., “likes to 
build models." Entering the 
Napoleonic coach competi- 
tion, Senior Division, he 
won second honors — a 
$3,000 scholarship to com- 
plete his course at Wayne 
University. 










LEO C. PEIFFER, 17, 6f Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., makes models 
as a hobby. It paid off with 
a $5,000 scholarship, first 
award in the Napoleonic 
coach competition, Senior 
Division. He enters lowa 
State College this Fall. 


4 





VINCENT J. RAUTH, 19, son 
of a York, Nebraska farmer, 
walked off with the $4,000 
scholarship given as first 
award in the Senior Divi- 
sion of the model car com- 
petition. His hobby is 
aviation, 





CHARLES CLAYTON BRAD- 
LEY, 14, goes to Central High 
School in South Bend, Ind. 
When he finishes high 
school, his second place 
award, Junior model car 
section, will provide $2,000 
for a mechanical engineer's 
education. 





VIRGIL MAX EXNER, JR., 
13 years old, of South Bend, 
is a racing car enthusiast. 
With his $4,000 first award 
in the Junior model car 
competition, he will enter 
Notre Dame, studying en- 
gineering and industrial de- 
sign. 





EUGENE SCHWIETZ, is 15 
and the son of a St. Paul, 
Minn., postal employe. He 
won second award in the 
Junior Division of the 
Napoleonic coach competi- 
tion — a $3,000 scholarship 
to be used when he is ready 
for college. 





DAVID WAYNE WHITMAN, 
18, of Jackson, Mich., plans 
to be an automobile de- 
signer. With a $2,000 
scholarship, second award in 
the Senior model car com- 
petition, he starts at the 
General Motors Institute in 
Flint, Mich., this Fall. 
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1,220 awards — university scholar- 
ships, $2,000 to $5,000 each, cash 
awards, trips — in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild 1947 model-build- 
ing competitions 


Here are 9 boys who are well started on the 
road of opportunity. 


They are the major award winners in the 1946 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild competitions 
— and each now has a scholarship, ranging in 
value from $2,000 to $5,000, to be used at the 
university of his choice. 


Now, 1,220 awards, totaling $85,000 in value, 
are offered to boys between the ages of 12 and 
19, inclusive, in the 1947 competitions. 


You compete for these awards by building a 
model ep wine coach to plans supplied free 
— or by designing and building a model car 
to simple specifications. Both are real fun. 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 
on September 1, 1946 may enter either com- 

etition. Junior and Senior Divisions with 
identical awards let you compete with boys in 
your own age division. There are no dues or 
entrance fees, and awards include cash, all- 
expense trips to the Guild Convention, and 
8 university scholarships worth $2,000 to 
$5,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if 
sons of GM employes win.) 


A distinguished board of judges, including 
deans or presidents of 10 leading technical 
schools and universities, makes the awards. 


To enter, you simply write for free member- 
ship in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. In 
return, you receive a membership card and 
a full set of plans and instructions, all free. 
Competitions close June 15, 1947. 


Why shouldn’t you win one of these awards? 
Mail the coupon NOW and get started. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An educational foundation sponsored by 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild for 1947, in the 


(J Napoleonic Coach Competition 
() Model Car Design Competition 
Send me full instructions without charge 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of interest to Teachers 


Sun Yat-sen, by Nina Brown Baker. 
Vanguard, 1946, $2.50. 


This story of the founder of the 
Chinese Republic will be welcomed by 
all admirers of Miss Baker's biogra- 
phies. Here again is the easy, familiar 


style, the simply turned anecdote. That. 


the prose is undistinguished detracts 
nothing from her subject, and students 
will find the career of Sun Yat-sen a 
fascinating chronicle. As he is one of 
the great men of history, this pleasant, 
sincere, and truthful portrait of China’s 
George Washington is recommended 
background reading for all students. 
The teacher will find the three pages 
of source materials an aid to further 
research on the subject. 


Tiger At City High, by Joseph Gol- 
lomb. Harcourt Brace, 1946, $2.00. 


Mike Selden, a_ self-centered lad. 
bright beyond his years and firm in his 
preference for methods of jungle law, 
is sent by a worried parent to tangle 
with the students of a large citv high 
school. Mike’s admiration for ruthless 
politics, violence, and his predilection 
for “throwing his weight around” quite 
naturally are put to the test. His ad- 
ventures and their outcome make this 
a lively and contemporary boy’s book. 
The formative prejudices of youth are 
deftly handled bv this prolific and suc- 
cessful author. The moral is logically 
drawn, the whole written at a tempo 
which will surely appeal to young 
readers. 


Our Enemy the State, by Albert Jay 
Nock. Caxton, 1946, $2.50. 


When H. L. Mencken headed the 
American Mercury. Dr. Nock wrote the 
department “State of the Nation.” and 
has through a long career as a writer of 
books political, economic, and social 
earned for himself a reputation for onin- 
ions which are shrewdly perceptive, 
forthright and sincere. His point of view 
is always that of the Jeffersonian liberal, 
fearful of the encroachments of “hig 
government” on the rights of the indi- 
vidual. This second edition, published 
posthumously, is an exact duplication 
of the first, which in 1935 was praised 
for “its literary merit rather than its 
philosophic content.” 


Outdoor Sketching, by Ernest W. Wat- 
son. Watson-Guptill Publications, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 1946, 
$6.00. 


Where the school’s budget for art de- 








partment books is sufficient we highly 
recommend this practical “how-to-do-it” 
book by a former art editor of Scholastic 
Magazines. All the diagrams, sketches 
and demonstrations are lucid, the repro- 
ductions of examples in many mediums 
unusually fine. For those who sketch, 
the book is an inspiration, and for all 
who would, the challenge is a fascinat- 
ing one which the author has placed 
well within the grasp of his readers. 
There is nothing bogus or contrived. 
affected or “arty” in Mr. Watson’s ap- 
proach. 


Two Worlds, by William B. Ziff. Har 
per, 1946, $3.00. 


William B. Ziff, publisher and writer, 
presents his opinions on a_ possible 
reconciliation of present international 
power conflicts. The “two worlds” are 
regional spheres of influence which ap- 
proximately halve the globe, led re- 
spectively by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. He believes this to be the 
logical outcome of the relative balance 
among nations as it row exists, and less 
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likely to explode into war than the ef- 
forts at international cooperation so far 
advanced. 

Much of his material is outdated and 
more must become so as the evolving 
forces in the world make new patterns 
from week to week. But his book is 
well worth the purchase price for its 
clear presentation of political attitudes 
as they appear in different countries. 
(See his treatment’ of factional influ- 
ences which modify the expression of 
Communism in Latin America; his ob- 
jective illustrations of beneficent as well 
as “reactionary” capitalism. ) 

Whether one agrees with his con- 
clusions or not; whether one distrusts, 
as he does, the formation of any world 
government at the present time, his 
crisp ordering of factual materials 
should provoke more precise thinking 
in every reader. 


Forever Growing, by Paul Green. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946, 
$1.50. 


These notes on a credo for teachers 
by an American dramatist, and a teacher 
himself, set down a philosophy of “what 
teaching means to me” on a purely per- 
sonal level. Theatre Arts Magazine char- 
acterizes the volume as “a series of 
thoughtful and positive little essays.” 
They are worthy of examination. 





PLL 


INVITATION TO A PARTY 


SLPLA 


F you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year . 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


classroom quantities . 


von a Guest Card. 


Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher. will be host at the party, 
which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below. and we wil] send 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 





NAME 


Please send me a Guest Card for the Scholastic party 





SCHOOL 





STREET 





CITY 


ZONE 





MAGAZINE USED 


STATE ——— 








Scholastic Magazines 
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Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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How much 


does tt cost 


to produce a Magazine? 


S OUR subscribers know, we 
Aww reluctantly compelled to 

raise the subscription prices for 
Scholastic Magazines this year. We have 
received a number of letters about the 
increase. The letters have been reason- 
able, and the writers were all aware 
that costs had been mounting rapidly. 
We've answered the letters. Perhaps 
some of our other teacher-subscribers 
would like the answers too. We are pub- 
lishing this information for them. 


Question: How much have the subscrip- 
tion prices of Scholastic Magazines 
been increased? 

Answer: Ten cents per subscription per 
semester tor quantity classroom or- 
ders. This amounts to 5/8ths of lc 
per copy. 

Q: How do present subscription prices 
compare with past rates — especially 
with pre-war prices? 

A: Fifteen years ago Senior Scholastic 
sold for 6-2/3rds cents per copy. 
The present price is 4-11/16ths 
cents per copy for the Combination 
Edition; 3-3/4c per copy for the 
English or the Social Studies Edi- 
tion. In 1933 the magazine was 
changed from a fortnightly to a 
weekly. Subscription prices were 
then set at 50c for English and So- 
cial Studies editions, and 65c for 
the Combined Edition per semester. 
No change in those prices took effect 
until September, 1946. 

Junior Scholastic was established 
in 1937 at a price of 40c per semes- 
ter. Rapid increases in circulation 
permitted a temporary decrease in 
the rate, and the present price is 
only 5c per semester above that 
charged in 1937. World Week was 
priced at 40c per semester in 1942 
when it was established. It is now 
50c per semester. Practical English 
and Prep were established in 1946 
at present prices of 60c and 75c 
respectively per semester. 

Q: You say increased costs have ne- 
cessitated increased prices; how 
much have your costs increased? 

A: Let’s take the biggest items in the 
costs of a publishing business: Paper 
prices have increased more than 100 
per cent since 1936. Seventy per 
cent of that increase has taken place 
since March, 1943. The increased 
cost of paper alone amounts to an 
average of 5c (per subscription per 
semester) of our 10c price increase. 

Printing prices have increased 





about 55 per cent since 1941. Mail- 
ing and wrapping costs have more 
than doubled in the past 10 years. 
Editorial costs — including salaries, 
art work, photographs, and engrav- 
ing have increased over 50 per cent. 


Q: What have other magazines dane 


about increased subscription prices? 


A: Almost all newspapers, and a large 


majority of magazines, have in- 
creased their- prices since 1942. 
Magazines like Satevepost have 
doubied their prices; Ladies Home 
Journal and some other women’s 
magazines have increased from 10c 
to 25c per copy. Time increased 
from 15c tu 20c per copy. Time’s 
increase per copy is 5c. No Scholas- 
tic magazine sells for as much as 5c 
per copy. No periodical can absorb 
the increased costs and maintain 
the same rates, without lessening 
the quality of its product or serv- 
ices, unless the price charged before 
the war was excessive, or unless a 
substantial increase in advertising 
revenue is obtained. 


Q: Has Scholastic passed on to the sub- 


scriber all its increased costs? 

A: No. Increased volume has absorbed 
part of the increase, and higher ad- 
vertising rates.make up part of the 
balance. As noted above, half of our 
increased price is for paper alone. 


*x ca x 


The fact that Scholastic Magazines 
are purchased by young people has al- 
ways prompted us to keep the prices of 
our magazines at a minimum. We have 
always maintained that the best is none 
too good for any educational job. The 
quality of educational reading matter 
must not be stinted. It must compete 
with “comics” and similar printed matter 
for which children readily find the 
money at prices of 10c and 15c pen 
copy. We believe that ‘it would hasten 
the day when the public pays proper 
tribute to the teaching profession if 
educators everywhere would demand 
the best materials available and not be 
satisfied with a less satisfactory product 
simply because it is cheap. 

We have chosen to maintain the qual- 
ity and the quantity of the editorial 
content of Scholastic Magazines. We 
hope and believe that our teacher-sub- 
scribers will continue to support that 
decision as enthusiastically as they have 
done this fall. Their confidence is re- 
flected in a greater demand than ever 
before for Scholastic magazines. 
Maurice R. Rosinson, Publisher 









News and 


A Summmary of Noteworthy 
Pamphlets from the Summer’s Press 


We again call your attention to the 
vital service offered by the United State, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. The Superintendent 0! 
Documents issues semi-monthly a se 
lected list of materials at surprising], 
low cost. Many teachers have subscribec! 
to this free service for years. To those 
who have not availed themselves of it. 
we recommend adding their names to 
thie mailing lists this fall semester. Fo: 
those, in the press of a new school term 
who have not been free to examine the 
latest lists, the following pertinent ones 
have been selected. 





Cooperatives (Labor Statistics Bureau 
Bulletin 843, 22 p. il. 10c. 


With cooperative development grow 
ing in many communities, this will assis! 
in describing certain trends, activities 
and developments in various types o! 
cooperative associations. 


Furniture (Commerce Dept. Committe: 
on Wood Utilization) Catalog No 
C 1.14:F98, 10c. 

This is not a recent publication, bu! 
the chapters on utility and care, repair 
construction and style of furniture wil! 
find a place on the library table in this 
day of material shortages. 


Highway Safety Conference (Publi: 
Roads Administration) Catalog No 
FW 2.18:Ac 2/946 and Ac 8/946-2 
10c each. 

Official recommendations on laws 
ordinances, engineering, and traffic ac 
cident problems. With new cars still] in 
the future, and the motor vehicle prob 
lem facing every community, this is 
worthy of attention. These pamphlets 
are two of a series. 


Far East (Education Office, Bulleti: 
No. 7) Catalog No. FS 5.3:945/7 
15c. 

The texts of addresses by personali 
ties in public life to the people of many 
Asiatic countries will be welcome back 
ground material for current social 
studies curricula. Grew, Taylor, Romulo 
Kennedy, are among those represented 


The Pan American Union, Washing 
ton 6, D. C. has recently issued a 
bibliography of publications and othe: 
materials in English now obtainable 
through the Union. Periodicals, illus 
trated booklets, conference resumes. 
‘travel, labor and social information, and 
even music publications are now avail- 
able. 


